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ABSTRACT 

This document reviews the competency-based teacher 
education movement (CBTE) . The first portion discusses the 
definitions of CBTE, The second portion reviews the basic elements of 
CBTE: individualized instruction, personalization of instruction, 
student involvement, effective management systems, and a 
field-centered approach. Criticisms of cbte are presented in addition 
to statements about the need for CBTE. (MJM) 
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imV COW'ETEWCY-BASED TilAChER EDUCATION^ 

CompD.tency-based or performance-based teacher oducntlon is the 
"in^thing-' currently In teacher education. Indicative of this movement 
are the results of a recent survey conducted by the PBTE Project of the 
American Association of Colleges for Taacher Education* Of the 783 
teacher producing institutions which responded to the survey , 125 
stated that they had establlshad CBTE program, another ^i30 reported 
that thay were either investigating or developing CBTE programs. Only 
228 Institutions responding indicated that they were not Involved with 

Further evidence of this trend. is Sr^en in the activities of state 
legislaturas and state boards of education where many atatas are 
adopting competeney-baied certification as a convenient and handy way of 
demanding and achieving that elusive 'Accountability" from the school 
System. Some form of a conpetency^based program has been required^ for 
exanples in Florida, California^ Arizona^ Georgia, Mchlgan, New York, 
Texas, Utah, and Washington, 

The l^ortance of CBTE can be seen In the Interest of the Office of 
Education in this area* Allen Schmleders Educational Program Of fleers 
National Center for the I^rovement of Educational System, for sK^ple, 
Stated that "competeney-based teacher educiitlon appears to hold great 
promise and Is a notion which deserves adequate testing* "1 The Teacher 
Corps lias In the past and is continuing to stipulate that all programs 
it under^frites or supports have a conpetency-based approach to education* 

^Although the author is indebted to his discussions and association with 
the AACTE Coiimittee on Performance=Based Teacher Education for many of the 
ideai e^iibited in this papery the 'author assumes full responsibility for 
the contents. 

**The number of institutions operating or developing PBTE programs repre» 
sents the perception of one person at each institution ^ as reflected in a 
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Prlvatu foundations hava supported such afforts as the National 
Conmiisslon of Performance^Based Educations the Nanpowar Project in 
educational media, and the conversion of some ■'traditional'- progranis 
to eoinpatency--based programs • 

During these austere times of budget cutbacks and termlnatGd 
prograuis , one cannot help but gas a iu ff«-c and reverence .at a movement 
which receives the financial support and blessings of the Office of 
Education^ state governments ^ and private foundations * 

Vniat then is CBTE? ts^at is this thing that 125 institutions 
indicated they are doing .and another 430 reported that they are 
talking about doing? What Is it that has arroused the 'iupport of 
goveriimenta and foundations? 

Ironically, there Is no clear cut single definition of CBTE which 
Is accepted by all educators in the field. This lack of a definition 
does not constitute a substantial criticism^ I thinks because the 
definitions do not usually differ that inuch in substance and because 
the resulting fluid situation affords proponents of varied approachas 
to CBTE the opportunity to demonstrate the superiority of their respective 
programs. Let's look at a few definitions of CBTE, 
Wllford Weber defines CBTE as follows i 

A cofflpetency-based ter.cher education prograni is a 
program in which the competencies to be demonstrated 
by the student and the criteria to- be 
applied in assessing the con^etencles of the student 
are made explicit , and the studarit ±m held accountable 
for meating these criteria, 2 
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Theodare Andrews and WQndell C- Allen stilted = 

CoTi^etency-based teacher education refers to programs that are: 
(a) field centored; (b) indivldualizad' (c-) haHed on specific 
performiance crltGria; (d) contTolled by a consortium made up 
of represGLitatives of at least colleges /miiverslties ^ professional 
teachar organi?.atlons , and representatives of tht^. schools involved. ^ 

Robert Howsara stated that CBTE: 

is the application of the principles and .practices of performance^ 
based instruction to teacher preparation .FBI has four essential 

elements. These elements are^ (a) precise objectiveG stated in 
behavioTal terms; (b) performance criteria, indicators of performances 
modes of assessment J and criterion levels specified and made public 
along with objectives ^ (c) instruction pertinent to the criteria; 
and (d) learner accountability in terms of the criteria, 

Stanley Elam, writing for the PBTE Committee of AACTE, stated that^ 

««e in performance^based programs perform^iCa goals are specified, 
and agreed to, in rigorous detail in advance of instruction. The 
student must either be able to demonstrate his . ability to promote 
desirable learning or exhibit behaviors known to promote it, 5 

■ In addition, Elam listed five essential characteristics 3 each of 

which must be an Integral part of a teacher preparation program before 

it can appropriately be labeled competency--based. These elements arei 

1* Competencies (knowledge, skills ^ behaviors) to be demonstrated 
by the student are derived from explicit conceptions of teacher 
roles, stated so as to make possible assessment of a student's 
behavior in relation to specific competencies , and made- public 
In advance, 

2, Criteria to be employed in assessing coir^jetenclas are based 
upon, and in harmony wlth^ specified coi^etencles ; explicit 

In stating esqjected levels of mastety under specified conditions; 
and made public in advance * 

3, AssessTCnt of the student -s competency uses his performance as 
the prlmi^ source of evidence | takes Into account evidence of 
the student's knowledge relevant to planning for, analysing, 
interpreting, or evaluating situations or behaviors; and strives 
for objectivity, 

4, The student's rate of progress through the program Is determined 

by demonstrated con^jetency rather' than by tine or course cQmpletlon. 

5* Tlie instructional program is intended to facilitate the develop- 
TOnt and ^evaluation of the student' s achieveBBUt of competencies 
■ speclfied.S ■ ' 
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1 want t-o talk for a moment about Elam'i definition with its 
concomitant "essential elaments" for one reason because it is 
probably the best knm definn tion in the nation, and, secondly, 
■ because it is the moat rigarufa in speelfying what constitutes a 
competency-basad program. 

Think about Elam's "essential elemeiits" again. Mow many of -you 
who head-up or are a part of a so-called "traditional" teacher preparation 
program would dany that most of these elaments are a part of your program. 
Are not the knox^ledge, skills, and behaviors (competencies) your students 
. are exiractpd to demonstrate role-derived? Are not competencies and 
asseasment criteria made public in advance, at least in course syllabuses 
and program objectives? Isn't a student's performance, either on tests 
or in the studftnt teaching experience, taken as the primary measura of 
his or her con^etence? Who among us does not strive for objectivity, 
even when we are judging a student on a subjective basis? And who would 
deny that their total Instructional program is unsigned to promote compe- 
tent teachers? 

I think that with a little ingenuity, a college of education could 
quite expertly re-wrlte its objectlvei, produce a few competency statements, 
and proclaiin Itself a cofflpetency-base^ program; thereby neatly circum- 
venting any state legislature requiring a competency-based program and 
announcing to its neighbor institutions that it is really "with-it" in 
Its adoption of the latest innovation. The adoption of a CBTE program 
Is .obviously more than this. The adoption of a competency-based pm^m 
involves a psychological and material conim.tment to s. ra-organlzation 
and perpectual re-evaluation of the teacher preparation process.' Let us 
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lool; at just one of the "essential elemantg" and examine some of. the 
implications. Elam stated that compcstancles are "derived from explicit 
conceptions of teacher roles." This decoptively glniple criterion elicits 
a monumental task. How can we be sure that the knowledge, skills, and 
behaviors we require of toacher education students are role-derived? 
One. can speculate^on the competencies an effectlvs teacher should have. 
Or, one could go to the literature and Identify the various competencies 
needed by the effective teacher which are recorded In the literature. 
These processes, no doubt, have merit, but it remlndB one of the Middle 
Ages when, I am told, scholKTS spent many hours debating, arguing, and 
searching the works of Aristotle, Galen, and others In an attempt to 
determine how many teeth could be found in the mouth of a horse. It 
apparently never occured to them, or was to demeaning to their scholarly 
dignity, to simply locate the nearest barn with the nearest horse, open 
the horse's mouth and coimt his teeth. 

Possibly the best method, then, of determining teacher competencies 
would be to go straight to the horse's mouth, that is. to the classroom 
to observe the teacher In the act of teaching. Through a process of task 
analysis, the behaviors, skills, and knowledge needed by a teacher are 
identified and form the basis for the teacher preparation program. Task 
analysis of the teaching proceis is a long and arduous procedure. It is 
an on-going process that is never really completed, but thirough "successive 
approximation " competencies selected becoma more and more to represent 
the reailty of the teadier in the classroom. 
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My digression into the role^dcrived nature of conipetftncies was a 
way of illustrating the nerefsary psychological and material cominl t tment 
to a competency-based program if the program is to bc^. a truly competency^ 
based one. It is easy to p.ay lip--service to the "fjsiential elements," 
but it is a different thing iigain to adopt the stance necessary to fully 
implemant a competency-based prpgram* 

How, then, can we breath life into these relatively innocuously-^ 
appearing but pregnant eleiiients that are a part of all competency-based 
programs? ITiis can be done through the adoption of a series of catalysts* 
These catalysts are so interwoven with competency-based progTaTns that 
it is doubtful a competency-based program exists without them. Conversely, 
their existence can and is often taken 'as evidence that a comDetencv-^based 
program is in operation. 

^I shall breifly sumjnarize these all important catalysts. 
The first catalyst is the individualization of instruction. In ^ 
a competency-based program a student is able to develop at his or her own 
rate. This is facilitated through the development md student 'use of 
instructional modules. Modules are sets of leartiing acti-\d.ties designed 
to assist the student in achieving pre-specified objectives. Since a 
student cm work on the module at his own rate, he is no longer locked 
into the semester or quarter system. In this self spacing system, time 
is no longer a constant* Time Is the variable and the level of learning 
Is the constant. 

Personalization of instruction is the second catalyst* Charles 
Sllberman, in Crisis In the Classroom , 7; noted that a major critirism of 
the educational syscem today is the "mindlessness" which permeates the 
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entire syscem. Too often things are done with no clear understanding of 
the rationale behind thcae afitions. Competency-based programs, with 
. their explicitly stated rbjoctivas, afford the student an opportunity 
to undergo tneanlngful learning experiences. Coinpetency-baaed programs 
recognize the uniqueness of individuals aiid provides them with many 
altomatlve routes to reach the program objectives. No longer Is a student 
locked into a series of lectures or a particular textbook. Personalipeatlon 
of inatruction permics a student, with the help of his advisors, to tailor 
his own prograni. 

The third catalyst in implementing a CBTE program is student involve- 
nent. Students play an active role in competency=based programs. Probably 
the best example of this is student accountability for demonstrating compe- 
tencies. In this program students would not be graded on the basis of 
some supposed normal curve that exists In the classroom. Pre-speclfied 
competencies would have to be meet before that course, imit, or module 
is completed. A student could no longer earn a "below average" grade 
in one area with the expectation of balancing this with an "above average" 
grade in another area. If certain competencies are .judged necessary for 
successful teaching, then these competencies must be demonstrated prior 
to certification. 

Concomtant with student accountability is the emphasis on exit 
requirements rather than entrance requlraraents . Traditionally, teacher 
education programs have mandated entrance requirements whfch call for 
something like two tenths of a quality point above the "C" average and 
possibly a statement and ra commend at ion relative to the applicants moral 
character. I have never seen any research studies which would indicate 
^^^^ quality point made the difference between an 



effective, and an itie J'fonttve teachor. Certsjnly one must; wonder in 1973 
if an institution, especially a public Instl -zution , has the prerogative 
to Judge moral character. Be that as it mm, the dropping of all entrance 
requirements suggests the possibility of getting students from more diverse 
back8rounds~students who will be judged on the basis of what they can 
do at the completion, not what they have done prior to admission to the 
program. 

Since students are seen as adults and given responsibllicy for their 
own laamlng, It is not supprlsing that they are included in the decision^ 
' making process in competency-baaed prograins. Administrators and faculty 
alike see teacher preparation as the beiinnlng of a career long process 
of discovery and leamlng. Consequently, students are Involved at all 
stages in the planning, development, and evaluation of current and planned 
pro grams. 

The fourth catalyst is the adoption of an effective management system. 
The early administrative tasks identified by Gull ck— planning, organizing, 
staffing, directing, co-ordinating , reporting, and budgeting— are recog- 
nized as activities which must be consciously Goordinate-l toward the 
achievement of program goals. The ■effective management system, moreover, 
takes more than a passing interest in the relationship of an institution ' 

with its environment. Competency-based programs utilize an open-systems 
approach which, according to Katz, and Kahn,8 "begins by identifying and 

mapping the repeated cycles of input, transformation, output, and re-newed 

input which comprise the organizational pattern." 

"Input" is the total configuration of students, faculty, adml'nlstration, 

physical plant, «id environmental influences on the t-aacher preparation 
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proceas. "Transformation" represents the behavioral and attitudinal 
changes resulting from the P.riucational process, and "output:" is, of 
course, the finished product or "teacher." "Re^newod input" is again tha 
material and human inputs into the system but with modifications resulting 
from feedback from the environment. The feedback loop is possibly the 
most revolutionary aspect of the competency-based program because the 
feedback loop involves « aystematlc effort to establlah a research orieated 
program. On the global level, feedback through research will indicate 
whether Indeed tha competency-based program la producing more effective 
teachers than traditional programs. On the sub=system level, feedback 
through research will make it possible for the technology, modulas, 
behavioral modification techniques, protocol and training materials, 
program objectives, knd other segments of a total program to be Improved, 
• modified, or discontinued. This represents a significant advance over 
traditional approaches where courses or content are dictated by intuition, 
regulation, or, quite literally, by tradition, 

^ The fifth catalyst in the Implementation of a competency-based program 
is a field centered approach. With its amphasls on early entry into the 
taadiing environment in such roles as .teacher aides . tutors , and si^all group 
discussion leaders! the erfiibltion of appropriate taachlng behaviors in an 
actual classroom altuationi and the translahlon of theo^ into practice! it 
is little wonder that a field centered approach is not a luxury but a real 
necessity to implemnt an effective program. 

A field centered approach, however, Is much more than simply getting 
students involved with the school in an early and systematic manner., and 
professors teaching classes in the field. A field based program Involves the 
^ integration of the public schools, teacher organlEatlons, state departments 
''^!^'^"''^*''^*''''^''°^®^®^°''^^°^Sanl2ations, and community rep res en tar . 
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tlves into the teflcher education doc] .^lon-maklng process. This %-tdeniiig 
of the decision-making base should be regarded with the knowledge that 
greater participation and more extensive inputs can contribute to a 
more effective teadiing-leamlng situation. 

I think that many educators would agree that competency-based 
teacher education, as defined and implemented with the catalysts just 
dlscuased, has a great potential for power, a power which Ben Rosner 
suggested, "reildes in the clear eKpression of the objectives of the 
teacher education program and the ability to assess teacher competencies." 

J. Bruce Barker, in an analysis of the significance of curriculum 
design In teacher education, stated thati 

competency-based teacher-education programs can create a 
liberating envlromnent for teacher candidates. A con^etency-based 
program has the philosophical aim of restoring the capacity to 
contend with the world on equal terms; this restoration is the overall 
goal of a conpeteucy-based education. 10 

Robert Howsam, In discussing the advantages of CBTE, stated: 

(CBTE) has the precision necessary to the training task and the 
flexibility needed to preserve the individuality of the practitioner. 
In addition, it is throughly conalstont with the avowed principles 
upon which our society is based. It is rooted in respect for the 
individual. It gives fuller measure of equality of opportunity. It 
encourages both independent and interdependent behavior— and it is 
efficient. 11 ■ 

Not all educators share in this unabated enthuslum for CBTE, however. 
Robert Nash and Russell Agne have cautioiied that: 

A program that stresses perforniance criteria, HBasurable outcomes , 
speGifically planned Ob jectivas, a systeins- analysis approach, and 
pre- and postassesament techniques risks including in its curriculum 
only those learnings that are capable of being objectively measured 
Consequently other types of learning that defy precise assessment 
will be underplayed or ignored. 12 

This fear and exasperation that CBTE programs will concern thsmselves 
with only the '■simpligst and most .primitive aspects of what is expected 
of modern education" is bist suim^^ who, in lamenting- 
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the popularity of behavioral objectives stated; 

The madness has even spread to some teachers collages where 

. teachers currently in training are expected to check themselves 
out against thousands of teacher "competencies." another name 
for behavioral objectives. 13 

Harry Broudyi^in a critique of CBTE, questioned the premise that all 
prospective teachers have the potential of becoming the "ideal teacher" 
that CBTE promotee. He suggested that CBTE has the potential of producing 
good technicians, but for the cadre of professional teachers who are not 
only technicians but theoreticians, CBTE would fall short. 

■ The criticisms of CBTE can be summed up essentially as followsi 
A teacher education program Is more comprehensive and complex than can 
be conveyed through a. list of competency goals and objectives; there is 
a danger the program will concentrate on lower order learning levels: 
teacher preparation should not be limited to those things which can be 
stated in behavioral terms; and committment to competency-based programs 
should not be made before a consensus on the behaviors needed by effective 
teachers is reached. 

• I will not crmment on these criticisms in detail since I have alluded 
to these areas already in this paper. Suffice it to say that proponents 
of CBTE would argue that competency-based programs are more "human" than 
traditional programs, witness this statement in the Cooper and Weber 
scenario on CBTl; • 

Our program has a heavy himian relations emphasis. Our initial 
experience in the program Is focused on human relations training— 
giving and receiving feedback, team development, self-awareness kinds 
of things ... The seminars ... were intended to provide us with an 
opportunity to talk about our problema, share Ideas, seek help, 
exploro our values, further develop our interpersonal communication 
skills, and, in short, to provide a home base in a program that has 
allowed us to go our own way,,*."' 
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CBTE proponents would also argue that a competency-based program 
need not become grossly oriented toward the simplistic lower-level 
cognitive objactives. Competency-based program operators recognize 
this dauger and dalibarataly build into their program modules or activltlar 
with axpressive or eKploratory objectives, that is. objectives that cannot 
be measured but_would appear to contribute to the Intellaetual and social 
development of the prospective teacher. 

Be that as it may— we could go with count , pointer-count at some 
length— the making or breaking of CBTE will come through the evaluation 
process. As you may have noticed, throughout this paper I. have used the 
term "effective teacher" or "competent teacher" in talking about CBTE. 
The question arisps, then, does the impleinentation o£ a CBTE program 
guarantee the production of a con^etent teacher, or more precisely, a 
teacher who is significantly mora competent or effective than than those 
produced under the aegis of a traditional program? This question Is the 
Achilles heel of the CBTE movement, and it Is a question that must be faced 
squarely. Basearch efforts which will shade light on this must be designed 
and Inplemented. This is no mean task as educatora well know. Ned Planders 
summad up the problem quite suocinctlyi • 

It seems to me inascapable that we in tBacher education 
must ultimately agree on cartain basic teaching skills. We 
must also agree on how performance on particular basic teaching 
skill can be maaaured. We must find ways that tha teacher training 
Institution can eollact perfonnanee data and compile thorn Into a 
standardized display which can serve as an indication of teaching 
■ effectiveness. These procedures must permit us to compare first year 
teachers from two different, inititutions . What all this means to 
me is that we have a hell of a lot of work to do which will require 
a kind of cooperation, ooordlnatlon, and interdapendenca which we 
seldom achieve and, I would guess, are not likely to achieve easily .1- 
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Recongnltion of this difficulty has prompted aoina competency-based 
program developers to debilitate the research-orientation of the program, 
or, as Elam Indicated, add the research aspect of the program only as 
an "afterthought," 

Iris Elfenbein, In an analysis of eighteen conpetence-based programs, 

noted the lack of data supporting the contention that CBTE pro grains are 

more effective than traditional programs, and statedi 

In the absence of hard data it was difficult to accept the 
enthusiasm of all concerned as evidence that the program Itself 
was effective In making significant changes in teacher education 
and tBacher performance, 1/ 

Obviously what is needed is a systematic, long-rang study of CBTE 
programs. The Committee on National Program' Priorities in Teacher 
Education addressed Itself to Just that problem. Mchard L. Turner, 
writing for the eoiranlttee, outlined several criterion levels for teacher 
evaluation. Criterion Level 1 is a performance level at which a long- 
range (at least two years) study of the relationship between teacher be- 
haTri.ors and student eognitive and affective learning can be made. One ' 
of the committee recommendations was that such a study be supported by 
the Office of Education. 

The National CommlsslQh on 'PBrformance-Based Education has recently 
completed a feasibility study for a multi-year evaluation study of CBTE 
programs. The Conmisslon recommended and is seeking funding from a private 
foundation to initiate this assessment study. 

Even if these national efforts do materialize, it Is still the 
responsibility of the operators and participants of competenay-based pro- 
grams, themselves, to develop thorough evaluative studies of their program. 
ERIC feedback loop, characterlstlG of the mnagement system approach, 

necesaltltles the establishmani: of 
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based programs, then, have within them through its inherent evaluation 
process Che seeds of its own destruction or the seeds of its' own ■ 
fulfillraent. 

Now we arrive at the central question of this paper, why CBTE? 
If we cannot demonatratte that we are producing a better teacher through 
coinpetency--based programs, is it worth the hassel to establish one? I 
■ think the answer to that is yes, but not yes for everyone and every 
institution. We can say yes to CBTE because of the power of convening 
logic. It makes sense to have claarly stated role=derlved objectives, 
• to develop a field centered approach, to individualize and personalize 
Instruction, to systematical^ develop and evaluate a prograin, to pre- 
speeify performance mastery levels and modes, of aaaessment, and to permit 
a student to progress at his own rate. CBTE would appear to me 
to be a logical, rational, end systematic way of producing effective 
teachers. 

Until CBTE has proven Itself superior to "traditional" approaches 
to teacher education, however, I would caution you against a wholesale 
conversion to CBTE, and Indeed, encourage you to develop and operate a 
CBTE program only on an experimental basis, 

I believe that CBTE, given effective leadership and financial support, 
has a real potential to revolutionize not only teacher education but all 
levels of education. It is Important, however, that we do not neutralize 
the movement through the adoption of "watered-down" versions of CBTE 
programs in order to scamper on the band wagon. We must give existing 
and germinating CBTE proirams the opportunity and time to grow and 
develop so that proponents and critics alike jean adequately judge them. ^ 
Given this opportunity to grow, I think competeney-basad teacher education 
will prove itself not simply another passing innovation, but the wave of 
the future. - - - - - - _ . . 
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